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Memorabilia. 





LOCKHART, working on a passage in the 
Life of Scott, says: ‘I observe, as the 
sheet is passing through the press, the death 
of the Rev. George Thomson—the happy 
Dominie Thomson of the happy days of 
Abbotsford: he died at Edinburgh on the 8th 
January 1838.’’ George Thomson, as 
lovers of Scott know, was for a time tutor 
to Scott’s sons, and is the supposed original 
of Dominie Sampson in ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
He had, it would appear, Sampson’s oddities 
with, however, somewhat more than Samp- 
son’s accomplishments, for he was a fine horse- 
man and fencer, despite that loss of a leg 
which most especially endeared him to the 
laird of Abbotsford. Five years after he had 
left the family we find Scott writing in his 
Journal : 

Last night George Thomson came to see how 

was, poor fellow. He has talent, is well 
informed, and has an excellent heart; but there 
is an eccentricity about him that defies descrip- 
tion. I wish to God I saw him provided in 
a country kirk . , . At present he is between 
the tyning and the winning. If I could get him 
to set to any hard study, he would do some- 
thing clever. 

It was, again, some five years after this 
that, at a moment of comparative comfort, 
Scott wrote to the Duke of Buccleuch petition- 
ing for his old friend. ‘‘ His morals are irre- 
proachable,’’ he describes him, ‘‘ his talents 
very respectable. He has some oddity of 
manner, but it is far from attaching to either 
the head or the heart.’”” And he adds that 
compliance with his request—it was a request 
now made for the second time—‘ would be 
felt by me among oné of the deepest obliga- 
tions of the many which I owe to the house 
of Buccleuch.”” What is known of the latter 
years of Thomson’s life? The ‘ D.N.B.’ is 
silent, 





RECENT interest among our correspondents 

in Canons may make a. reminder of 
Samuel Humphreys acceptable. Described in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ as ‘‘ poet and miscellaneous 
writer,’’ he was author of a poem entitled 
‘On Canons ’ inscribed to the Duke of Chan- 
dos. In ‘N, and Q.,’ 2S. vi. 71, are given 
some particulars of his work and career. 
Born about 1698, he died on Jan, 11, 1738, 
a victim to ‘‘ his too intense application (for 
he sometimes wrote the whole night) and his 
never taking any exercise’’—to quote the 
Daily Post from Nichols’s ‘ History of Canon- 
bury.’ He supplied the words for some of 
Handel’s oratorios and (the Daily Post 
again) ‘‘ The admired Mr. Handel had a due 
esteem for the harmony of his numbers,’ 
while ‘‘ the great Maecenas, the Duke* of 
Chandos, shewed the regard he had for his 
muse, by so generously rewarding him for 
celebrating his Grace’s seat at Canons.’’ He 
translated many dramas and operas; wrote 
‘ Ulysses,’ an opera, and translated ‘ Peru- 
vian Tales,’ a series which in its day was 
very popular. According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ he 
was best known as author of the Life of 
Prior prefixed to an edition of Prior’s poems. 


‘HE Winter number of the North American 
Review contains a stimulating and sug- 
gestive article by Mr. Ezra Pound about ‘ The 
Jefferson-Adams Correspondence.’ The main 
subject wants more space for discussion than 
we can afford: we will merely put down a 
few of the remarks with which the article 
begins. Jefferson and Adams are described 
with some emphasis as two civilised men. A 
civilised man, for the purpose of the essay, is 
defined as ‘‘ one who can give a serious answer 
to a serious question—that is not under- 
statement—and whose circle of mental refer- 
ence is not limited to mere acquisition of 
profit.” The correspondence between these 
two civilised men after their reconciliation is 
described as ‘a landmark of American cul- 
ture ’’; the fact that it forms no part of the 
regular curricula in American colleges as ‘‘ a 
damning commentary on American historians 
and educators.’’ Moreover, the two men 
both wrote an excellent prose which, in Mr. 
Pound’s opinion, has not been surpassed in 
America, ‘‘ though Henry James had a style 
of his own, narrative, which was fit for a 
different purpose.”’ 

Liberty, according to them, is ‘‘ the right to 
do ce qui ne nuit pas aux qutres.”’ The con- 
ception leads straight to concern with finance. 
In his attitude towards money—its valué 
extrinsic and intrinsic—Jefferson resembled 
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the three great novelists, Flaubert, Trollope 
and—as he was in his later days—Henry 
James. All perceived that a hold on the cir- 
culating medium was a prime actual condi- 
tion of that liberty which was the “ form ”’ 
of their work and judgment of life. It is 
interesting to observe Mr. Pound’s estimate of 
Trollope; and also to see that he does not 
criticise Trollope’s assumption of the neces- 
sity of a medium of exchange. 


QN Jan. 13 falls the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the famous Lord Eldon. 
The Annal Register for 1838, in a longish 
biographical notice of him, tells the story of 
the impression made upon his mind by the 
motto on the Newcastle coach which in 1766 
and in his fifteenth or sixteenth year con- 
veyed him to Oxford. Sat. cito, si sat bene, 
it ran: and the great Judge’s tendency to 
procrastination is said to have originated 
from it. Perhaps it was no more than forti- 
fied and clarified, your true procrastinator 
being born not made. 


WE chanced in the same Annual Register 

upon a lengthy description of the fire 
which in the night of 10 Jan., 1838, de- 
stroyed the Royal Exchange. It seems to 
have begun in Lloyd’s coffee-room in the 
N.E. corner opposite the Bank, and after 
burning for some two hours, was dis- 
covered by a Bank watchman. Great efforts 
were made to save the building, but in vain; 
it perished, even to the destruction of the 
statue of Sir Thomas Gresham which had 
survived the Great Fire of 1666, and was 
for that reason, though a ‘‘ poorly executed 
work,’’ an object of interest. When the fire 
reached the tower of the Exchange the bells 
began to chime—creating, one may well be- 
lieve, a ‘‘ strange sensation.”’ 


. the old and favourite tunes of “ There’s 
nae luck about the house,” “ Life let us 
cherish,” and the national anthem of “ God 
save the Queen” were heard in their turns 
amidst the shouts of the firemen and populace, 
and the crash of falling masses of stone and 
timber. The bells, eight in number, fell one 
after another, carrying along with them the 
roof, stone-work, and the arch over the centre 
entrance, to the pavement. 


The statue of Charles II, amid the fall and 


ruin of all the other statues of kings and 
queens, received little or no damage, 


E Editor returns cordial thanks for the 
New Year’s greetings of correspondents, 
sincerely reciprocating them. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FACSIMILE DISSIMILARITIES. 


N connection with my investigations into 
the origin of fingerprints, I had occasion 
to consult a volume published at Hong-Kong 
in 1847 of the Transactions of the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. I was 
interested in an article, in fact, the first paper 
in that volume by T. Taylor Meadows, on 
‘Land Tenure in China.’ Dr. Berthold 
Laufer had referred to this article in his con- 
tribution, entitled ‘The History of the 
Finger-Print System,’ to the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Report for 1912 and published 
at Washington, D.C., in 1913. Laufer illus- 
trated his paper and one of his plates, No. 1 
(See Fig. 1) is a _ photostat of the 
thumbmark of a Chinese woman upon a deed 
of sale in 1839 of land in China. This plate 
shows the Chinese characters covering the tes- 
tumonium part of the deed. A rice-paper 
copy of the full deed was inserted in each 
volume of the Transactions in question beside 
the article of Meadows. Meadows also ap- 
pended to his article a translation of the 
deed with an engraver’s representation of the 
thumbmark (See Fig. 2). Laufer possessed a 
copy of the 1847 volume and it is now pre- 
served in the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Chicago. Laufer was Curator of that 
Museum at the time of his death. 

Commenting upon this article of Meadows, 
the late Sir Francis Galton in his ‘ Finger- 
Prints,’ which he published in 1892, charac- 
terised the thumbmark in question as a 
‘*daub’”’ and, as such, of no use for identifi- 
cation purposes. Unfortunately, this obser- 
vation of Galton, with his general conclusion 
therefrom that all Chinese thumbmarks in 
like circumstances were in the same case, was 
based upon the engraver’s imperfect represen- 
tation and not upon the thumbmark in the 
rice-paper facsimile copy. It is unnecessary 
to discuss here the consequences of Galton’s 
mistake, 

I draw attention to remarkable facts about 
this ‘‘ facsimile’’ rice-paper copy of _ the 
Chinese deed. Naturally, I desired to peruse 
Meadows’ article, and to see the facsimile rice- 
paper copy with the English translation. 
applied to the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London and inspected their copy of the 1847 
volume. I found the rice-paper facsimile had 
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a thumbmark. But it was not the same as 
cal Rr ~ '& of in Laufer’s illustration plate. Since I was 
way, fF in London last September, I believe another 
} copy of the 1847 volume came into the pos- 
. ‘ session of the Society; but I am not in a 
~ +: - position to say how it stands with regard to 
>. ae the rice-paper facsimile. I have, however, 
inte . jf inspected the copy of the 1847 volume pos- 
aiail 36 sessed by Cambridge University Library. It 
‘Kong has no fingermark at all on its rice-paper 
China f facsimile. I found that this was also the 
1 was é iJ position upon my inspection of the 1847 vol- 
paper ‘ is ume in the British Museum. 
v6, on At my request, the Director of the Field 
rthold oe Museum examined Laufer’s copy from which 
is con- : 7 his plate was obtained. The illustration, as 
| the es Y he found, agreed with the rice-paper copy fac- 
sonian Pokies, 5 simile. But on consulting the 1847 -volume 
lished % eeaee ‘ in the Newberry Library in Chicago, he found 
» illus- es I j that there was no fingermark on the rice- 
No. 1 *< ~ paper facsimile bound up with it. Professor 
f the at ; “er Yetts, London, has, I understand, the only 
a deed “EX ‘ copy in Britain of the 1847 volue as origin- 
s plate Aft : ally printed. The facsimile of the thumb- 
he tes- & ~ mark in his copy appears, as he believes, to 
}- paper : “=k have been made from a wood block. But the 
n each 2 thumbmark is in a different position from that 
beside ef = e shown in Laufer’s copy; and its lineations 
Iso ap- \ 4 appear to be different not only from those in 
of the S Laufer’s copy but also from that in the Royal 
of the J & Pa Asiatic —— 1847 volume which Il 
essed a weno" inspected. 
yw pre- <j . What is the explanation of such extra- 
al His- ordinary variance in the different rice-paper 
of that [ facsimiles of these 1847 China Transactions 
os {. ~~ volumes? I posted a letter to the China Mail 
eadows, office, Hong-Kong, before the present hostili- 
Finger- ties commenced in the hope that this office 
charac- -& or its successors might be able to give me some 
as a Be explanations. This letter has not been ack- 
identifi- e3 nowledged and it has not been returned. The 
s obser- * China Mail office published the 1847 volume. 
nelusion One explanation may be that photostating 
arks in rr Ae was unknown in 1847; or, at least, it was not 
ase, was ip known in Hong-Kong. In that situation, it 
epresem: 7 is conjectured that compositors just did the 
c in the Te next best thing that occurred to the master- 
ecessaly hy printers. The compositors distributed their 
Galton's “- & own thumbmarks over the rice-paper fac- 
similes, missing some of the copies, and never 
ts about ( anticipating that anyone would take the 
of the A trouble to find out how the thumbmarks were 
0 peruse obtained. Professor Yetts thinks the volume 
nile rice: containing the article of Meadows went out 
tion. of print and may have been reprinted with 
ciety Im “Si appreciable changes. However this may be, 
the 1847 he is unable to satisfy himself that the thumb- 
mile had tt print on his facsimile is identical with the 
Fig. 1. 
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thumbprint of the Chinese woman on the deed | lished after his death by finding that the 
of sale she executed in 1839. Meadows would | fingermark impression as taken from his 
not be aware that the thumbmark was not | corpse corresponded to his fingermark as 
properly reproduced on all the facsimiles. impressed upon a contract of lease he had 
In such circumstances no one can be satis- |! signed. From this clue his murderers were 
Leang, district magistrate of Nan-hae, and bearing by Imperial authority the 
title of sub-prefect, finds on inspection the price in the deed to be sixty-four taels 
and fite mace. 
-Hoo-yu-ming. 
Hoo-yuen-chang. 
1. The mother and son, the sellers, have in the presence of all the parties, 
received the price of the land in full, amounting to sixty-four taels and five 


mace in perfect dollars weighed in scales. 


Negotiators, 


(Impression of the finger of the mother, 
of the maiden name of Chin.) 





This deed of absolute sale in perpetuity was executed on the I5th day of the 
3d month of the 19th Taoukwang year, by Hwang-kwei-lung, in his actual 
handwriting. 

(A true Translation.) 
T.T.M. 


Fig, 2. 
fied that any facsimile rice-paper copy contain- | discovered, arrested, convicted and hanged. I 


ing a thumbmark in any of the 1847 China| refer to the Delhi Trunk Crime in India 
Transactions volumes represents truly the | in 1824, 


actual thumbmark of the Chinese woman. G. W. WILTON, K.c. 
Nothing short of the deed itself would now Crosscryne, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 
be of any use. Note.—Laufer’s Plate, No. 1, is reproduced 


It is satisfactory, however, to know that| by the kind permission of the Board of 
the identity of an individual has been estab- | Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 





LETTERS OF A NAVAL OFFICER’S | of Vice-Admiral Pickmore. Vice-Admiral 
WIFE Francis Pickmore, first resident Governor and 

‘ . Commander-in-Chief of Newfoundland, was 

(HE mother of George Canning married, at | a member of an ancient Cheshire family 
the beginning of 1783, when the future | which took its name from Pickmere, origin- 
statesman was not quite thirteen years old, | ally Pikemere, now a popular beauty-spot 
Richard Hunn, the son of a Plymouth alder- | 24 miles to the north-east of Northwich. Sir 
man (vide clvii. 183). Her eldest surviving | William Pickmere was appointed by 
son by this marriage, Captain Frederick | Edward I the first Governor of Beaumaris 
Hunn, R.N., was born in 1789, entered the | Castle, Anglesea, after its erection, about the 
Navy as a first-class volunteer in December, | year 1300. Ralph Pickmere, of Witton, 
1803, and in 1814 married the only daughter | Cheshire, who was buried there in 1617, had 4 
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great-grandson, Ralph Pickmere, of the City 
of Chester, father of William Pickmore of 
Chester, gentleman, who married Elizabeth 
Holland at Holy Trinity, Chester, on 22 Dec., 
1751. She survived her husband, carrying on 
the fashionable boarding- and day-school for 
young ladies which he had conducted at 
Chester for some twenty years previously, She 
died in 1799. Their son Francis was born in 
the year 1757 (he was baptized at Holy Trin- 
ity, Chester, 3 Aug.), Joined the Navy in 
the early days of the American rebellion, was 
gazetted post-captain 21 Sept., 1790, and in 
December, 1807, while captain of the Ramil- 
lies, 74 guns, received the surrender of the 
Island of St, Thomas. He was promoted 
Rear-Admiral 28 Apr., 1808, and had for his 
flagship in 1811 the famous Fighting Teme- 
rare, 98 guns. He was promoted Vice- 
Admiral of the White 12 Aug., 1812, and on 
23 Mar., 1816, he was appointed Governor of 
Newfoundland. eal a man well 
advanced in years, he was in none too good 
health when he left England to take over his 
duties. Calamitous and destructive fires 
occurred at St. John’s soon after his arrival, 
and the new Governor threw himself into the 
task of relieving the sufferings of a poor, 
miserable, unemployed population, in a 
winter unequalled for severity since the year 
1796 (Naval Chronicle, xxxix., 1818). ‘‘ His 
residence meant death to him but life to the 
Colony, and he died that it might live ”’ 
(‘Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies,’ 1911). Admiral Pickmore’s death 
took place on 24 Feb., 1818. 

There has been preserved in the family an 
interesting series of letters which passed be- 
tween the Admiral’s daughter and a distant 
cousin, belonging to the senior branch which 
had retained the early spelling of the name 
with an e. The correspondence opened in 
1822 with the following letter: 

1. Mrs. Frederick Hunn, wife of Captain 
Hunn, R.N., to Mr. John Pickmere, of 
Warrington. 

10, Park Place, 
Blackheath, Kent. 


8 July, 1822. 
ir, 

Having accidentally understood from a per- 
son of the name of illiams, at whose house 


my brother lodges, that a family of our name 
resided in Lancashire, I have pe the libert 

of addressing you, to inquire if we are related. 
I had the great misfortune to lose my inestim- 
able father (Admiral Pickmore) four years ago, 
and with the exception of my brother, I know 
not of another Pickmore. e are neither of 
Us much acquainted with our family history 
and have lately been put to considerable incon- 








venience in proving our title to a house in con- 
sequence: it is therefore my intention to obtain 
every information on this most necessary point, 
which I hope will plead my apology for the 
intrusion. 

My father was a native of Cheshire, but who 
his parents were I know not. His sisters mar- 
ried Sir Robert Murray and a Mr. Freer, but 
beyond this I am ignorant. Should this imper- 
fect sketch lead me to suppose we are of the 
same family, I trust it will not be long ere the 
relationship is mutually acknowledged. 

My husband, Captain Frederick Hunn, is now 
at Plymouth in the Pandora, and knows not of 
my present inquiry, or he would gladly seek 
any family bearing the name of Pickmore, ‘rom 
his strong attachment to my father. Etc., etc. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
Frances Emma Hunn. 


Mrs, Hunn’s correspondent was able to 
ive her, in reply to her letter, a sketch of 
~ family similar to that presented earlier 


in this note. Mr. Pickmere added: 


... + Besides your late father’s two sisters 
whom you mention he had a brother William, a 
captain in the Cheshire Militia, whom I per- 
sonally knew. He resided near this town 
[Warrington] for a short time nearly forty 
years since, and married a lady from this 
neighbourhood. . . .” 


The correspondence continued : 


2. Mrs. Frederick Hunn to Mr. John 
Pickmere. 
10, Park Place. 
Octbr. 2, 1822. 


“ 


Dear Sir, 

After the receipt of my last letter from Ply- 
mouth stating my immediate departure with my 
family for Newfoundland you will I dare say 
be surprised to find me once more at home. We 
sailed, as told you we should, immediately 
after I wrote, and were at sea in violent 
weather for a fortnight, during which period 
my little Emmal was taken so ill (owing to 
the motion of the ship) that it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to give up the voyage, con- 
sequently we landed at Falmouth, and, sadly 
disappointed, returned to Blackheath. My hus- 
band of course continued his way. I expect him 
home again about Christmas. . . 

With best wishes believe me yours truly 

Frances Emma Hunn. 


3. Mr. John Richard Pickmere to Mrs. 
Hunn. 
Warrington. 
10th Oct., 1822. 
Madam, 


During my father’s absence from home your 
letter arrived here, and we are all glad to hear 
that you landed safe ashore instead of accom- 
panying Captain Hunn to Newfoundland as 
you at first intended; and we hope your little 
daughter is now quite recovered from the 
effects of sea sickness. I suppose, however, 





1 Harriett Emma (born 1816), the elder of 
Captain and Mrs. Hunn’s two children. 
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from the general contents of your letter, that 
the one received here was for warded by a mis- 
take in the direction for another which you 
wrote about the same time, and that the person 
to whom this letter was intended to be addressed 
has received that meant to come hither. 

We are still happy in hearing from you, and 
hope you reosived my father’s letter sent you 
a lon’ weeks since. 

IT am, Madam, 
Yours very respectfully, 


J. B. P. 
Mrs. 


Hunn, 
10, Park Place, Blackheath, Kent. 
4. Mrs. Hunn to Mr. John Pickmere. 
16, George Street, 
Peckham, Surry. 
February 16, 1825 
My dear Sir, 

It is so long since I wrote to or heard from 
you that I fear you may ere this have come to 
the conclusion that my seeking your acquaint- 
ance was mere whim: believe me, no such 
caprice has occasioned my long silence; the 
name of Pickmere is inestimably dear to me, 
and altho I no longer bear it, must ever 
respect it, and shall still indulge the pleasing 
hope of a further acquaintance with your 
family. 

Since writing you last I have been with Cap- 
tain Hunn to South America, but was obliged 
most reluctantly to return, the climate not 
agreeing with me. I was accompanied by my 
two dear girls, who are, I think, greatly im- 


proved by the delicious sea breeze they 
inhaled when crossing the Atlantic. We 
have now been returned about three months 


and are hourly expecting the arrival of Cap- 
tain Hunn, who comes for a fresh supply of 
officers, consequently his visit will be a short 
one, but if any of your family are in Town 
and you will kindly state where they may be 
found, he will, I know, find time to obtain an 
introduction, which he is almost as anxious for, 
as if he was a Pickmore. A letter announcing 
his arrival will take me to Portsmouth, but 
the address attached to this will find me any- 
where. I think I need not say I hope to hear 
from you, my dear Sir, tho I must implore you 
will not allow my anxiety to be still one of the 
Pickmores to intrude too much on your time. 
With best wishes and compliments to all your 

family, 
I am, my 


dear Sir, Yours truly, 


Emma Hoenn. 
My long silence has been occasioned by illness. 


5. Mrs. Hunn to Mr. John Pickmere. 
16, George Street, 
Peckham, April 3, 1825. 
My dear Sir, 


Accept my best thanks for your most friendly 
anu gratifying letter, which I assure you re- 
lieved my mind on more points than one. The 
visit of your friend’s friend excited my curi- 
osity not a little; it was altogether a curious 
scene, but left me with a fear that you were 


no more, and that the other branches of your : 


family wished to know more of me before they 





attempted following up a correspondence com- 
menced so out of the common line. I rejoice 
indeed that my suspicions were unfounded, and 
hope the time is not far distant when we may 
together laugh over the past. 

I am indeed at a loss to account for my great 
inaccuracy in directing a letter to you intended 
for another person, but decidedly I never re- 
ceived your son’s answer, or rest assured it 
would have been immediately replied to. I 
have had at times much writing to get through, 
and much to press the mind; it is not therefore 
improbable that in accomplishing three or 
four letters at once I misdirected yours; but 
what, then, became of the one you should have 
had? It is useless, however, to trouble our- 
selves on a subject so long gone by. Nothing 
in future will, I trust, occur to interrupt an 
acquaintance I am so anxious to cultivate, Had 
it pleased God to spare my ever lamented 
father thus long, he would most gladly have 
sought an intimacy, for to trace the Pickmeres 
was his delight, and towards the close of his 
life he dwelt much on a wish to seek his rela- 
tions. But it was willed, and no doubt wisely 
so, that he should never return even to his 
native land. Tho seven years have passed away 


since this heavy calamity visited me, I have 
not even now nerve enough to dwell on his 


character or actions, but ere long I will enclose 
you a few of his letters. They speak volumes, 
and I am assured will make you feel proud to 
acknowledge we spring from the same branch. 
I now enclose the family arms2 together with 
those of my husband. I am uncertain if the 
Motto should be English or Latin, and I pur- 
pose by this post writing to a lady now resid- 
ing at Portsmouth, whose mother in former 
years was very intimate with all the Chester 
Pickmeres, particularly my grandmother; from 
her I may perhaps gain some clue to our 
cousinship—for I cannot consent to a more 
distant tie. I have long feared we were the 
last of the name, and I lamented it because 
I have two darling girls who in case of my 
death would find themselves almost without a 
tie to bind them to the memory of their 
mother’s family. My father’s brother, William 
Pickmere, married a lady from the north, but 
who I know not, altho she was some time 
my guest when I resided in Kent. She was 
most eccentric in her manners, and certainly 
left on my mind a doubt as to the soundness 
of hers. At parting she told me there resided 
in, or near Chester a first cousin of my father’s, 
a Miss Lowe, who was anxious to become 
acquainted with me, but that she understood 
I carried myself va astly high, and consequently 
she should expect to receive, instead of making 
the first overtures. I was not conscious of 
deserving such an unamicable, as well as 
ridiculous character, and I immediately 
addressed the old lady in question, but I was 
never favoured with a single line in reply to 

Erm., three lions’ 
On a wreath a demi- 


2 Arms of Pickmere : 





gambs erased gu. Crest: 
lion ramp. gu. ducally crowned, or. 
| Fide et Amore. 


Motto: 
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either of my several letters, nor were they 
ever returned, tho containing my full address, 
There is at present a young Army friend of 
mine quartered at Chester, and I have written 
to desire he will if possible see this most 
strange old lady, and at any rate impress her 
with a less unfavourable opinion of my char- 
acter even tho she will not honor me with her 
notice. 


Thus you see, my dear sir, I am determined 
to find out all the Pickmeres; and so much do 
I revere the name that I do not despair at some 
future day of prevailing on my husband to 
drop that ‘of Hunn in our favor, but this point 
is not easily attained while Mrs. Hunn, Senr., 
lives. She is a woman not to be offended with 
impunity; her disposition and feelings are of 
a violent character, and I dare say she would 
consider such a movement as the most pointed 
insult. She is now far advanced in years, 
according to her own statement drawing fast 
towards eighty, and as I do not like family 
quarrels, or indeed quarrelling at all, I am 
willing to let the subject rest for the present. 
Neither I nor my excellent husband stand 
high in her favor; Mr. Canning is her favorite 
child, all others (as well they may) sink in 
the shade when compared to him. 

I believe I told you in my last that I had 
been obliged to leave America owing to the 
climate disagreeing with me. Till within a 
few weeks I have continued to suffer from its 
effects, but I rejoice to say I am once more 
nearly well. My medical men wish me during 
the summer to change the scene for the sea 
side, but really my wish to be introduced to 
your family will, I think, induce me to travel 
northward. It cannot much signify, if I am 
to be on the move, where I go to. In such a 
case I should surely visit Chester; it was my 
father’s native town, and as such it must be 
an object of great interest to me. 

I am indeed pleased to hear your son _ is 
interested in the family history, and I promise 
myself no slight gratification from his efforts.3 

Pray make my best wishes acceptable to him, 
as well as your other son and daughter. The 
latter I feel most particularly anxious to be 
introduced to, because she is what I once was— 
Fanny Pickmere. Perhaps, my good sir, if 
you were to ask the favor, she would sometimes 
gratify me by writing a few lines, till circum- 
stances permitted a more intimate acquaint- 
= 

os ger Hunn is at present at Harwich, from 
which place he takes Admiral Plampin and 
family to Cork; he knows not of my present 
communication with you, or I am sure he would 
desire to be particularly remembered—he is, 
I thank you for your inquiries, quite well. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, I condole with you 





3A manuscript ‘Genealogy of the Pickmere 
Family ’ (90 pp. cag by John Richard Pick- 
mere, 1832, was shown me c. 1917 by his grand- 


son, Edward Ralph Pickmere, Town Clerk of 
Liverpool, 





most sincerely on your late affliction’, but it 
is a gubject I cannot venture to dwell on, 
neither would it benefit either of us that I 
should do so. Happy, most happy are your 
children that you are spared to them. 
My little girls, Emma and Emily, unite in 
best regards with, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Frances Emma Huyy. 
Pray tell your daughter, if she favors me 
by writing I will not try her patience by so 
long a letter as this: indeed I feel there is 
something like an apology due to you on this 
occasion. I trust you will not, however, take 
alarm and not write me again. 


The correspondence was taken up by Mr. 


Pickmere’s twenty-nine-year-old daughter, 
Fanny. 
6. Miss Fanny Rebecca Pickmere to Mrs. 


Frederick Hunn. 
Warrington, July 6, 1825 
My dear Mrs. Hunn, 

Since the receipt of your last letter to my 
Father, in which you expressed a wish to hear 
from me, I have repeatedly been on the point 
of addressing you, but various urgent circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented my having that 
pleasure. 

During the last winter we have been con- 
siderably inconvenienced by the roof of our 
house being out of order, & my late dear 
Mother’s state of health being at that time 
very precarious rendered it impossible to pro- 
ceed with the repairs, but it has lately been 
no longer a matter of choice but of necessity 
to have it renewed, and my Father commenced 
the alterations a few weeks since. It has been 
principally on this account that I have not 
ventured to write to you before this. The 
uncertainty of the weather & consequently of 
the time when proper to begin these repairs, 
together, occasioned some delay ; and as we 
could not with propriety invite you to Warring- 
ton before this time, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, I conceived it better to post- 
pone writing to you till you could have a better 
idea of our late & present situation, & of the 
time when we hope to have a little more 
leisure. 

However, we expect the house to be finished 
in about a fortnight or three weeks; after this 
period we look forward to the pleasure of see- 
ing you here, & we shall be most happy to 
hear from you stating when we may expect 
you. 

My Father wishes me to convey his _ best 
thanks to you for your last most interesting 
communication inclosing the armorial bearings 
of Captain Hunn & also those of your late 
lamented Father. He also begs me to state 
he anticipates the highest gratification from 
the perusal of some of your late Father’s 
letters which you have so kindly promised to 
let him see. 


4 His first wife, Fanny, 
Travers, died 15 Oct., 





daughter of Richard 
1824, aged sixty-six. 
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We rejoice greatly to hear of the improved 
state of your health, & sincerely hope it may 
continue so. My Father & Brothers desire to 
be kindly remembered to Captain Hunn, 
hoping he is well, & unite in kind regards to 
yourself & family with, my dear Madam, 

Yours very affectionately, 
F. R. PIcKMERE. 
to Miss Pickmere. 
H. M. Ship Tweed, 
Sheerness, 
July, 12, 1825. 


7. Mrs. Hunn 


My dear Miss Pickmere, 

Your truly kind and gratifying letter reached 
me only this morning, tho dated six days ago, 
owing to my own want of thought in not leay- 
ing my address at home. Accept my very best 
thanks for your hospitable invite, which [ still 
hope it will be in my power to accept, tho’ not 
quite so soon as you name. Captain Hunn is 
appointed to the Leith Station; that is to say, 
Leith is to be his Head-Quarters for some 
months, and he has again prevailed on me to 
accompany him. We sail to-morrow, or next 
day, accompanied by our dear Girls, and pro- 
pose (all things permitting) going round the 
Orkneys, Western Isles, and even taking a peep 
at the Isle of Man, before reaching which spot 
Captain Hunn promises if possible to run into 
Liverpool in order to gratify both himself and 
me by a personal knowledge of our already 
esteemed relations. 

I am so surrounded by noise and bustle that 
I scarcely know what I write, which I trust 
will plead my excuse for this sad scrawl. 
trust I need not say that I shall be most 
happy to keep up a correspondence you have 
so flatteringly begun. For the next six weeks 
I think all letters will find me addressed to 
H.M.S. Tweed, Leith, and before I quit that 
place I will try your patience with another, 
and a longer letter. I long very much to see 
you all, as.well as to introduce my excellent 
husband and darling girls to you 

Pray remember me most kindly to your 
Father and Brothers, and believe me 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Frances Emma Hunn. 


Captain Hunn desires his best compliments 
to all your family. He hopes yet to see you 
on board his beautiful little ship and personally 
to return thanks for you hospitable and 
friendly intentions. If there is anything 
(which lies in our road) you would like to have, 
we shall feel pleasure in attending to your 
wishes—I believe we shall go to Shetland; per- 
haps you would like a pony, if so we can pro- 
cure one without inconvenience. 

But the exigencies of the public service cut 
short the joy-riding plans of the captain’s 
wife, 

8. Mrs. Hunn to Miss Pickmere. 
Portsmouth 
Sepr 3, 1825. 
My dear Miss Pickmere, 
You will no doubt be greatly surprised at the 





date of my letter, my last having led you to 
suppose I must ere this have reached Shetland, 
I am sorry to say, our delightful trip was cut 
short at Edinborough by a most unexpected 
Order from the Admiralty to return im- 
mediately to this Post, in consequence of the 
Tweed’s services being required for the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia and family. We have been 
obliged to come on shore to make room for the 
necessary preparation, and here, I am sorry 
to say, ends our cruise. A few days more and 
I shall again go through the hard time of 
saying Adieu to my invaluable Husband, 
which (however short his probable absence) | 
dread greatly. I return to Peckham, where I 
shall hope shortly to hear from you. Captain 
Hunn desires me to say, with his kind re- 
gards, if he can do anything for you at Halifax 
it will afford him real pleasure. Our sail 
along the Coast was most delightful; we 
anchored in every port and saw all the Lions 
of course, in return for which the inhabitants 
of each town crowded to see our beautiful 
frigate. Sometimes we had as many as two 
hundred visitors on board at one time. 

With Edinborough I was indeed gratified, and 
lamented much the shortness of our stay. We 
were only there one week, a part of which 
time the weather was not favourable, and 
certain it is that one month would scarcely be 
sufficient to satisfy my boundless curiosity 
relative to the Old Town. I admired the New 
Edinborough of course, but I was far too much 
interested about Queen Mary, John Knox, &c., 
to give it much of my attention on the present 
occasion. 

Were you ever on board ship, and do you 
think you should like a trip? I am promised 
another when my husband returns if possible, 
and we should both be very much gratified by 
your accompanying us, as well as by your 
Father’s trusting to our care so precious a 
charge. 

I am at present much pressed for time, 
having a great deal to prepare for Capt. 
Hunn’s comfort, which I trust will be my 
excuse for this short and hurried scrawl. 

With kindest regards to all your family, 
believe me 

My dear Cousin, 
Yours affectionately, 
Frances Emma Hoyy. 


Captain Hunn desires his kindest regards. 
9. Miss Pickmere to Mrs. Hunn. 


Warrington, Nov. 23, 1825. 
My dear Mrs. Hunn, 

Your last letter confirmed the intelligence we 
had already received through the medium 0 
the Public Papers of Captain Hunn’s unex- 
pected order from the Admiralty, & conse 
quently of the necessity of your deferring your 
intended route. I doubt not but that your 
evincing so great a fondness for marine ¢t 
cursions you felt very reluctant in relinquish- 
ing the expected pleasure. The disappointment, 
however, will be much lessened by the hop? 





, 1938. 
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oat another opportunity may soon present 
itself. 

I feel particularly obliged for your kind 
invitation to accompany you in your contem- 
plated excursion; to some, I am well aware 
it would be a high treat indeed, but for myself, 
I must say, my timidity on such an occasion 
would certainly overcome everything else; I 
am sure I durst not venture out far. 

Unacquainted with our little town as you 
must necessarily be, it follows of course, that 
nothing takes place in it which can be of in- 
terest to yourself or that scarcely deserves 
mentioning in a letter; however, I must inform 
you that a few days ago we were much de- 
lighted (being particularly fond of music) in 
attending an Oratorio at a Church about three 
miles distant from this place. It consisted of 
a selection from Sampson, the Messiah, &c., 
and was exquisitely got up. The performers 
were from the neighbourhood of Liverpool & 
Manchester, including Mr. Isherwood of the 
latter place, whose talents as a singer are daily 
acquiring him increased reputation, and who 
is soon likely to become (if not already) one 
of the first bass singers in England. With the 
choruses we were particularly pleased, perhaps 
never more so although we have attended 
many of the Musical Festivals in Liverpool & 
Chester. 

I suppose by this time you are anxiously ex- 
pecting Captain Hunn’s return home. When 
ou see him, pray present our kind respects to 
im. It is unnecessary to add, we should be 
most happy if he could accompany you _ to 
Warrington. 

My Father and Brothers desire to be most 
cordially remembered & believe me 

Your affectionate Cousin 
F. R. Pickmere. 

(Addressed: Mrs. Hunn, 16, George Street, 

Peckham, Surry.) 


Frep. R, Gate. 
(To be concluded). 








CAPTAIN MARRYAT AND 
BOSWELL’S ‘ LIFE OF JOHNSON.” 


R some twenty-five of his early years 
Frederick Marryat served in the British 
Navy as midshipman, lieutenant, and finally 
captain. The nautical background of his 
novels derives, of course, from this experience. 
It is, further, fairly clear that much of his 
violent indignation against incompetent, dis- 
honest, and cowardly officers arose from the 
friction between his fiery and rebellious dis- 
oon and the rigorous discipline. But 
arryat, who borrowed so much from his 
own life,! is not known to have borrowed from 


1 See R. B. Johnson’s Introduction to 
‘Peter Simple,’ London (Everyman’s), 1907; 
and David Hannay, ‘Life of Frederick 
Marryat,’ New York, 1889. 





other writers. The purpose of this note is 
to indicate an incident in ‘ Peter Simple’ 
which seems, curiously enough, to have endl 
appropriated from the Great Biographer. 
From 1832 to 1835 Marryat stood for Par- 
liament, edited the Metropolitan Magazine, 
and wrote five novels and ‘‘a comedy, a 


tragedy . . . a host of miscellaneous papers.’’ 
(Johnson, op, cit., p. xiii.; and Hannay, 
op, cit., p. 62). Clearly he was busy. And 


as a result, his serially-published novels are 
highly episodic and heavily sprinkled with 
errors and inconsistencies. ‘ Peter Simple,’ 
published serially in 1833, is episodic, padded 
with much irrelevant anecdote, and contains 
remarkable lapses.2 


Beyond all doubt, Marryat composed at 
great speed and with unusual carelessness ; 
and it is safe to assume that, although con- 
stantly aware of the main outlines of his 
story, he would occasionally postpone a diffi- 
cult moment or fatten a lean instalment as 
the deadline approached with any interesting 
though irrelevant bits of fact or fiction that 
he might lay hand on. In the case which I 
am about to present Marryat seems to have 
borrowed from literary rather than autobio- 
graphical sources. ° 

Near the end of Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son’ occurs the following anecdote, contri- 
buted to Boswell by Steevens: 


Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in 
which perhaps even Mr. Boswell never saw him. 
His curiosity having been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Torre’s fireworks at 
Marylebone Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens 
to accompany him thither. The evening had 
proved showery; and soon after the few people 
present were assembled, publick notice was 
given, that the conductors to the wheels, suns, 
stars, &c., were so thoroughly water-soaked, 
that it was impossible any part of the exhibi- 
tion should be made. his is a mere excuse,” 
(says the Doctor), “ to save their crackers for 
a more profitable company. Let us but hold up 
our sticks, and threaten to break those coloured 
lamps that surround the Orchestra, and we 
shall soon have our wishes gratified. The core 








2 In the early pages of ‘ Peter Simple’ the 
hero’s noble birthright is jeopardized by the 
activities of a “ rascally ” Irish priest, Father 
O’Toole. This same individual is later (p. 365) 
referred to as Father M’Dermot. Toward the 
end of the story there is mutinous discontent 
aboard ship in defiance of a cowardly captain; 
and after a shameful engagement, “ Webster, 
the second lieutenant, would not rejoin us, and 
another was appointed ” (p. 458). But only ten 
pages further this worthy (like some character 
in a penny dreadful whose writer has confused 
his murders) is still on the scene as second 
lieutenant (p. 467). 
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of the firework cannot be injured; let the 
different pieces be touched in their respective 
centers, and they will do their offices as well 
as ever.’—Some young men who overheard him, 
immediately began the violence he had recom- 
mended, and an attempt was speedily made to 
fire some of the wheels which appeared to have 
received the smallest damage; but to little pur- 
pose were they lighted, for most of them com- 

letely failed.—The author of ‘ The Rambler,’ 
1owever, may be considered on this occasion, 
as the ringleader of a successful ry though 
not as a skilful pyrotechnist. (Ed. B. Hili— 
L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934) iv, 324- i. 

This strikingly parallel incident is found 

1 ‘ Peter Simple’ 

We then went to what they called the 
Ranelagh Gardens, to see the fireworks, which 
were to be let off at ten o’oclock. It was exactly 
ten when we paid for our admission, and we 
waited very patiently for a quarter of an hour, 
but there were no signs of the fireworks being 
displayed. The fact was, that the man to whom 
the gardens belonged waited until more com- 
pany should arrive, although the place was 
already full of people. Now the first lieutenant 
had ordered the boat to wait for us until 
twelve o’clock, and then return on board; and, 
as we were seven miles from Portsmouth, we 
had not much time to spare. We waited an- 
other quarter of an hour, and then it was 
agreed that as the fireworks were stated in the 
handbill to commence precisely at ten o’clock, 
we were fully justified in letting them off our- 
selves. O’Brien went out, and returned with 
a dozen penny rattans, which he notched in 
the end. The fireworks were on the posts and 
stages, all ready, and it was agreed that we 
should light them all at once, ‘and then mix 
with the crowd. The oldsters lighted cigars... 
and at a signal we all applied them to the 
match papers, and as soon as the fire com- 
municated we threw down our canes and ran 
in among the crowd. In about half a minute, 
off they all went, in a most beautiful confusion; 
there were silver stars and golden stars, blue 
lights and Catherine-wheels, mines and bombs, 
Grecian-fires and Roman-candles, Chinese-trees, 
rockets and illuminated mottoes, all firing 
away, cracking, popping, and fizzing, at the 
same time. It was unanimously agreed that it 
was a great improvement upon the intended 
show. The man to whom the gardens belonged 
ran out of a booth, where he had been drinking 
beer at his ease, while his company were wait- 
ing, swearing vengeance against the perpe- 
trators. (pp. 57-58). 

Obviously there are a good many differ- 
ences between these two aécounts, but the 
central idea of a grasping proprietor’s delay- 
ing his show in order to save or to gain more 
money, and so having his fireworks set off by 
an indignant audience, is the same in each. 
Most impressive to the casual reader is the 
fact that each writer handles the story in 
precisely the same way. If Marryat were 








taking this incident from Boswell, his first 
change, we may be sure, would be to crown 
the incendiaries’ efforts with success so that 
he might describe the ensuing confusion of 
stars and rockets. From any _ novelist’s 
point of view, the whole dramatic value of 
the incident lies in the success of the rioters, 
And if Marryat made the one alteration, 
the others followed as a matter of course, 
Even without taking into consideration the 
rapidity of Marryat’s composition and the 
exigencies of serial publication, which 
might make literary borrowing necessary; 
and his episodic technique, which would faci- 
litate his inclusion of borrowed material, one 
would hesitate to ascribe so striking a resem- 
blance as this to mere coincidence. 
CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT. 

Department of English, University of Michigan, 








LINK WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 

By the recent death on his 102nd birth- 
day of Mr. James Mathison, of Selkirk, a 
link has been severed with Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Mathison’s grand-uncle was Peter 
Mathieson, Scott’s coachman and _ friend, 
who, surviving his master, lived on for some 
years in his cottage on the Abbotsford estate. 
Readers of Lockhart will recall that Scott had 
his bowling green laid near Peter’s cottage 
that he might have ‘‘ a smooth walk and a 
canny seat within ear-shot of Peter's 
evening psalm.”’ 

This melodious chant, to which Sir Walter 
so delighted in listening, continued to be a 
regular feature of the good and pious man’s 
evening worship, and among those who, as a 
little boy, heard it, was his grand-nephew, 
who has just passed away. 


S.. G, bm 


NOMPLETE TEXT OF A LETTER OF 

/ CHARLES LAMB.—In the 17th Cata- 
logue of the Bodley Book Shop, New York 
(1937), item 233 is a letter from Charles 
Lamb to Robert Jameson, 29 Aug., 1827. It 
is pointed out that the text in ‘the recent 
Lucas edition omits the second sentence, and 
that Jameson gave the letter to Fanny Kem- 
ble, for whose collection Lamb apparently 
wrote it. The full text reads :— 

The Ms. cannot be in better hands, for Mrs. 
Kemble has always behaved with singular 
civility towards us. Thank you for your pains. 
Tomorrow or next day I shall trouble you about 
Mr. Gunning. 

Tuus Coenaturus 


Wafer the enclos’d, having read it. 
OLYBRIUS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


——— 


R. JOHN YOUNGER, DEAN OF SALIS- 
BURY (See 12 S. viii. 201).—At the 
reference it was stated that the Dean married 
twice, his first wife, Henrietta Maria Gra- 
ham, having died in 1711. 

His will was proved by his widow Henrietta 
Maria Younger, and Job Matthews, the exe- 
cutors named in it. The widow died on 
March 26, 1729, and is described in Mus- 
grave’s Obituary as sister of Sir Reginald 
Graham; her will, in which she desires to be 
buried by her husband under St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, mentions, in addition to her three 
children, Richard, Anne, and Henry, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the late Sir Robert Fenwick, of 
Bywell, Northumberland, obviously her sister. 

It seems reasonably certain, then, that the 
Dean’s wife Henrietta Maria Graham, whom 
he married in 1690, survived him. Who, 
then, was it that died in 1711? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ICHARD BUSBY.—A former correspon- 
dent, at 12 §S., xii. 11, in a note on 
Edmund Harrison, used the following words : 
“the famous Richard (‘ Birchard by us,’ as 
is recorded in a diary by another of his 
pupils) Busby.” 

Can any correspondent give the reference 
to the diary quoted? Has it been printed ? 
If it remains in manuscript in whose posses- 
sion is it to-day? 





J. B. Wuirmore. 
ILES COVERDALE: DESCENDANTS. 


—May I inquire whether your readers 
can shed any light on descendants of Miles 
Coverdale? My grandmother, a Miss Mosse, 
told me in my childhood days that he was a 
direct ancestor of hers. 

Did Coverdale have any children by his 
wife, Elizabeth Macheson, and was the coat- 
of-arms, granted to him in the reign of 
Edward VI, in use at a later period? 

The arms were: Party per fess indented, 
gules and or, in chief a seeded rose between 
two fleurs-de-lis, and in base a fleur-de-lis 
between two seeded roses, all countercharged. 


(Mrs.) Lavra M. Lovett. 


OWN FAMILY.—I am engaged in veri- 
fying the family pedigree of Down, and 
have traced descent direct from Richard 
Down of Halliwick Manor House, Co, Mid- 
lesex, shown under the name of Neale on 





p. 917 of Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846, 
as having married Rose Neale, but giving no 
other information, 

In Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ (1884) I 
note the two following entries : 

1. Down, Halliwick Manor House, Colney 
Hatch, Co. Middlesex (descended from Down 


of Devon), same arms as Downe of East 
Downe. 

2. Downe, East Downe, Tutshill, Barn- 
staple, Co, Devon. The last male heir, 


Henry Downe, died 1805, leaving an only 
daughter, wife of Robert Burton, Admiral 
R.N. Gules,— a buck’s head _ cabossed,— 
ermine,—attired or. 

As I have not been able,-so far, to trace 
the connection between the two families, I 
shall be greatly obliged for any information 
your readers may be able to give me. 


F. E. Downe. 
RINCE HOARE, BSQRE., OF BATH.— 


Wanted, information regarding the 
above-named, of whom [ have an oil portrait 
inscribed: ‘‘ Prince Hoare, Esqr., of Bath, 
uncle of Prince Hoare Esqr., of Clarence 
Place, Brighton, and great uncle of Captain 
George Lewis, R.E., who died at Trinidad 
180-.”’ 

The portrait is of a grey-bearded man in 
eastern costume (? theatrical). 


P. D. Munpy. 


IRTH OF JAMES VI OF SCOTLAND.— 

In the first 1931 volume of ‘ N. & Q.’ there 
was correspondence about the discovery of a 
baby sumptuously apparelled, buried in a wall 
of Edinburgh Castle, and supposed to be the 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots—James VI, 
then, being a supposititious child. Could any- 
one tell me where this theory of James’s birth 
has been—not propounded, but—refuted? Is 
it discussed anywhere by a serious historian ? 
What are the facts, or arguments, with which 
it has been rebutted ? 


L. L. 


HE REV. JAMES WHITE.—Can any of 
your readers give me information about 
the Rev. James White (1803-62), the author 
of several successful plays and popular vol- 
umes of history? Where, for instance, is the 
portrait of him painted by Robert S. Lauder ? 


N. W. RicuMonp, JUN. 
3406, 8ist St., Jackson Heights, New York, 
U.S.A. 


[James White is said in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ to have been of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Loxley, 1833. He 
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retired to Bonchurch Isle of Wight and there 
produced plays and other writings including 
“The Eighteen Christian Centuries’ 1858. | 


IRGIL AND THE ANTIPODES.—What 
is the possible connection between them ? 
See Pope, ‘ Dunciad,’ iii, 105. 
Padua, with sighs, beholds her Livy burn, 
And ev’n th’ Antipodes Virgilius mourn. 


E. L. 
De®: 


ROBERT LEVETT: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—Is there any portrait extant 
of this friend of Dr. Johnson’s? There is 
none in the very fully illustrated edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ issued in 1907 
by Roger Ingpen. I assume Levett was re- 
lated to John Levett, M.P. for Lichfield, 
1761-2, who was son of Theophilus Levett, 
and a graduate at Brasenose, 
T. Cann HucuHes. 
Lancaster. 


OZEN SOUND.—What is the parentage 
of Baron Munchausen’s post-horn ? 


G. E. 


SURNAME: INTRACT, — Quite recently 
the Newcastle Daily Journal announced 
the death of a person named Joel Intract, of 
Jewish extraction. Intract is a very rare 
surname. Is anything known about it, and 
can other instances be supplied ? 

Kew. 


XCUSE FOR PROLIXITY.—Pascal is 
usually given credit for the excuse, ‘I 
had no time to make it shorter,’’ but Austin 
Dobson ascribed it to the younger Pliny. Is 
that a slip? 
Currovs. 


HE KRUGER TELEGRAM.—Was this 
telegram of the Emperor William II, 
congratulating Kruger on the defeat of the 
Jameson raid, written in German? Could 
anyone give me the original text, which was, 
I believe, very short? 
ISLANDER. 


| gee ona WANTED.—1. “ Go to one’s 
God as a Soldier.”—Where does this come 
from? 
recall. 


I certainly once knew, but cannot now 
I can but subscribe myself 


IGNORAMUS. 


2. Newman says somewhere (I cannot get the 
words absolutely exact): “ I must needs use my- 
self as I am; for, if I do not, I have no other 
self to use.” Could anyone give the words 
accurately, and the reference? HF 








Replies. 


PFEFFERKORN. 
(clxxili. 422; clxxiv. 13). 

[NS the Latin form of his name Johannes 

Pepericornus was a converted Jew who 
played a part in the famous Reuchlin 
controversy near the beginning of the six. 
teenth century. His baptism took place 
in 1503 or 1504, before which his first 
name was Joseph. He advocated the 
destruction of all Hebrew books save the 
Bible, thus taking part with the oppon- 
ents of Reuchlin. We read of him in 
the famous Epistolae obscurorum virorum by 
Ulrich Hutten and others, the earliest edition 
of which seems to have appeared in 15165, 
Here his wife, Anna, is described as the 
paramour of Ortwin de Graes, the real per- 
sonage to whom most of the letters of the 
obscurt virt are addressed. For further infor. 
mation about his works the edition of the 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum, by Eduard 
Bocking is invaluable. This, — in 
1864-1868-1870, forms the supplementum to 
the works of Hutten. Bécking deals carefully 
with errors of previous writers and is a mine 
of information. It contains a verbal index 
to the Epistolae, biographical information 
about the persons mentioned in them, biblio- 
graphical lists, and explanatory notes, over 
thirteen hundred pages in all, of close print. 
Mark Pattison’s ‘ Antecedents of the Refor- 
mation’ reprinted in vol. i. of his ‘ Essays’ 
appeared originally in Fraser, January, 1859, 
and was a notice of Bocking’s earlier text of 
the Epistolae which appeared in 1858. Patti- 
son did not seem to have a high opinion of 
the amusing qualities of the book. I cannot 
agree. For anyone who can read Latin 
fluently and who knows something of the 
period it contains much that is diverting. I 
am sorry that I have not seen an i 
book on the subject by Mr. Stokes. I hope 
this may have increased the general reader's 


interest, Epwarp BEnsty. 


ATIN QUOTATIONS : SOURCES 
WANTED (clxxiii, 443).—3. The line 

Qui populus pater est, non habet ille patrem. 
is given on p. 14 of Jakob Werner’s ‘ Latein- 
ische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mit- 
telalters,’ 1912, where it is taken from a Basél 
MS. which the University Catalogue assigns 
to the fourteenth century, but which Mr. 
Werner thinks is somewhat later, possibly of 
the first quarter of the fifteenth. this at any 
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rate would make it half-a-century earlier 
than its use by Sir John Fortescue. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


jAurs GRAHAM, FIRST MARQUIS OF 

MONTROSE (clxxiii. 258, 365, 441).—I 
do not know why Mr, Joun L. WEtR, at the 
first and the third of the references given 
above, spells the surname of ‘‘ The Great 
Marquis’’ as ‘‘Grahame.’’ When I wrote 
my own letter, ublished at the second refer- 
ence, I might have commented on this, but 
the purpose of that letter was not nomino- 
logical. The surname should have been spelt 
“ Graham.”’ 

There is the more reason for accuracy in 
such regard, in order to preclude confusion 
with another Scottish poet of the same clan, 
who bore the same Christian name and whose 
surname was in fact spelt ‘‘ Grahame,’’ 
namely James Grahame (1765-1811), a native 
of Glasgow, who in turn became a Writer 
to the Signet, 1791, a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates, 1793, and a clerk in Holy 
Orders, 1809, and who is best known to poetry 
by his poem, ‘The Sabbath,’ so greatly 
admired by Robert Southey, which first ap- 
peared anonymously in 1804 and then went 
through three successive editions in the fol- 
lowing year, and by another delightful poem, 
‘The Birds of Scotland,’ which appeared in 
1806. The former, reprinted in full, and an 
extract from the latter, will both be found, 
together with a biographical notice, in ‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland,’ by James 
Grant Wilson, published in 1876, pp. 403-416. 

Two of the poems of James Graham 
(1612-1650), 7th Lord Graham and 5th Earl 
and 1st Marquis of Montrose, will like- 
wise there be found, together with a bio- 
graphical notice, on pp. 84-87. Such bio- 
graphical notice, however, contains an 
astounding error—an error which cannot be 
allowed to stand uncorrected—in describing 
“Bonny [sic: for Bonnie] Dundee” as 
Montrose’s ‘‘grandson.’”’ The reference, of 
course, is to John Grahame of Claverhouse 
(1648-1689), 1st Viscount of Dundee (so 
oy 1688), the hero of Killiecrankie (July, 

It is true that Montrose and Dundee were 
closely connected through marriage ties. For 
Montrose in 1629 had married Magdalen née 
Carnegie, a daughter of David Carnegie, 
created (1616) Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird, 
and afterwards (1633) 1st Earl of Southesk ; 
~—and the latter’s younger brother, Sir John 
Carnegie, created (1639) Lord Lour, and 
(1647) Earl of Ethie, and becoming by change 





of title (1666) 1st Earl of Northesk, had, for 
fifth daughter, Magdalene née Carnegie, who 
in 1645 married William (sometimes styled 
Sir William) Grahame of Claverhouse, and 
by him became the mother of Dundee. (See, 
for Dundee’s said parents, Professor Charles 
Sanford Terry’s very careful work, ‘ John 
Graham [sic] of Claverhouse, Viscount of 
Dundee, 1648-1689,’ published in London, 
1905, pp. 2-3). Thus Dundee’s mother was 
a first cousin of Montrose’s wife, 

But on the Graham side Montrose and Dun- 
dee were but distant kinsmen, deriving a 
common descent from Sir William de 
Graham, styled Lord of Dundaff, Lord of 
Kincardine, and, later, Lord of Graham, who 
died in 1424 and whose grandson, Patrick 
de Graham, was created (1445) 1st Lord 
Graham, Montrose descended—through the 
said 1st Lord Graham, who died in 1466— 
from the said Sir William’s first marriage. 
Dundee descended from the said Sir Wil- 
liam’s second marriage with the Princess 
Mary (or Mariota), née Stewart, daughter 
of King Robert III of Scotland. 

L. Granam H. Horton-Smiru. 

Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

_ ESSIE SISMONDI (clxxiii. 461).—John 
Bartlett Allen of Cresselly, Pembroke- 
shire, was the head of a widespread county 
family, He had eleven daughters, several of 
whom married distinguished men. One mar- 
ried Josiah Wedgwood, the potter, and 
became the grandmother of Charles Darwin; 
one married John Wedgwood; another Sir 
James Mackintosh ; another the Rev. Edward 
Drewe and became the mother-in-law of Sir 
Edward Alderson, the judge; Jessie (1777- 
1833) married Sismondi in 1819. She is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ a woman of rare intelligence and 
singularly beautiful character, sympathetic, 
warm-hearted, responsive.’’ | do not think 
that she wrote anything and do not know 
whether her married life was happy. 

1802 Cresselly was the terminus of a tour 
made by Coleridge and Thomas Wedgwood. 
They spent a couple of months with the hos- 
pitable squire and his daughters, one of whom 
offended the poet grievously. He was reading 
aloud Wordsworth’s ‘ Resolution and Inde- 
pendence,’ not then published. When he came 
to some of the most pedestrian lines (after- 
wards sacrificed by Wordsworth) Fanny could 
not help laughing. Coleridge at once put up 
the manuscript and asked pardon for pro- 
ducing a poem which might seem absurd to a 
person of no genius. 


Davin SaLmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 
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R. GODFREY OF BATH (clxxi, 8, 51).— 
The directories of the City of Bath show 
that the Rev. Daniel Race Godfrey was head- 
master of Grosvenor College, 22, Grosvenor 
Place, Bath, from 1837 to 1867. He was made 
D.D, in 1858. 

Over a period of six years (1858 to 1864) 
the name of the Rev. B. W. Gibsone appears 
as Principal of the College although Dr. 
Godfrey’s name still stands as occupant of 
the premises. Possibly an interregnum owing 
to ill-health. 

The college was established in 1837 by 120 
‘* original donors ’’ and ‘‘ it was resolved that 
only the sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
should be admitted ’”’ in order that it might 
‘* not interfere with the interests of the com- 
mercial inhabitants who already possessed a 
superior Grammar School.’’ It is pointed out 
in an advertisement that ‘‘the rooms and 
dormitories are large, lofty and well venti- 
lated ’’ and that ‘‘ attached are a gymnasium, 
fives courts, garden and cricket grounds.’’ For 
its day evidently a well equipped establish- 
ment, 

In later years, from 1882 to 1932 the 
premises were occupied by a girls’ school— 
The Grosvenor College for Ladies. They are 
now turned into residential flats, 


AmBROSE HEAt. 
Bath. 


A NAME FOR CLEMATIS (clxxiii. 461).— 
Travelling over a good deal of England 
with an eye for flowers and an ear for their 
names, I have never heard of any word for 


the wild clematis except Old Man’s Beard. 


Deering in his flower-book of 1738 calls it 


‘*Great wild Climber or Traveller’s Joy.” 


The ‘O.E.D.’ quotes Scott, ‘Lady of the 


Lake,’ I., xxvi.: 
The clematis, the favour’d flower 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 


This was among the flowers ‘‘ Ellen’s hand 
had taught to twine’’ on the bank of Loch 
It may be the wild species or a cul- 
Scott would hardly be aware 
that the garden varieties of clematis were 
not widely distributed in these islands till 
Browning, in his 
Chris- 


Katrine. 
tivated sort. 


the eighteenth century. 

‘ Parleyings with Certain 
topher Smart,’ writes: 

Nor otherwise its feather-tufts make fine 


People, 


Wild Virgin’s Bower when stars faint off to 


seed. 


Under ‘‘ Virgin-bower’’ the 





‘O.E.D.’ 
quotes a Dictionary of 1725, which speaks of 
** two sorts.’’ This can be taken back to Par- | Hamburg: 1763, at Ratisbon: 1764, Envoy 


kinson’s ‘ Paradisus,’ 1629, chapt. cii., which 
also speaks of two sorts of Clematis. The 
‘ Treasury of Botany,’ 1866, vol. i., has ‘ ¢. 
Vitalba [the only wild species], Virgin’s- 
Bower, is so called on account of its being 
used for covering bowers.’’ Cowper in his 
verses ‘On a Plant of Virgin’s Bower, de. 
signed to cover a garden-seat,’ 1793, explains 
that the plant came “ from Eartham.’’ §o 
it was a present from Hayley’s garden there, 
Keat’s in his ‘ Endymion,’ ii. 417, writes of 
Virgin’s bower, trailing airily. 

This is in fairy scenery, so that nothing can 
be concluded as to the species. As ‘‘ clema- 
tis’’ is derived from the Greek for a ‘‘ vine 
branch,’’ some of the vines which flourish in 
eighteenth-century verse may be meant for 


this plant. 
V. BR. 


The Virgin’s Bower, Clematis vitalba, is 
usually regarded as native to England. It is 
common in the south, rarer in the north, and 
scarcely found in Scotland. Species are scat- 
tered over the world, including _ species 
‘native’? to New Zealand, Australia and 
Japan. ‘‘In the United States there are 
many native species.” The Rev. C. A. 
Johns, writing in ‘ The Treasury of Botany’ 
(Lindley and Moore, 2 vols., 2nd edn., 1874), 
says: 

The only English species C. Vitalba, Virgin’s- 
Bower, is so called on account of its being used 
for covering bowers; another name, Traveller’s 
Joy, was probably given to it because of its 
being, in winter, among the most conspicuous 
and ornamental of wayside plants, often cover- 
ing hedges for a considerable distance with its 
feathery seed vessels, from the resemblance of 
which to grey hair the plant is sometimes 
called Old-Man’s Beard. 

These names (1 and 2 being used by Gerard 
in his ‘ Herbal,’ 1597) are clearly popular 
names, not book names. The wild plant is 
also called Hedge-Vine, Miaaiden’s-Honesty 
(occurs in Aubrey’s ‘ Wiltshire ’), sometimes 
confused with the plant ‘“ Honesty,’ and 
Smokewood, so called because boys use the 
porous stems for smoking, mentioned by 
Prior (1863). 

A. J 

Wigan. 


_(“TESTERFIELD’S SON (clxxiii. 461). - 


Rradshaw’s Introduction to the Letters 
me details: in 1753 the King refused 
his normztvation by the Duke of Newcastle a 
Re:ident at Vienna: 1754, he entered Par 
liament: 1757, diplomatic appointment a 
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Extraordinary at Dresden: 1768, died at 
Avignon. Lord Charlemont’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Philip Stanhope’ are quoted at length—a 
perfect Tony Lumpkin—an epicure and a 
lutton—insatiable curiosity—usually what is 
called a pleasant fellow, good-humoured 
though perfectly inattentive—talent obscured 
by a naturally bad enunciation — a good 
scholar and well versed in many of the 
modern languages—the very reverse of grace 
seemed to be the essence of his whole be- 
haviour. Details of his marriage are given, 
but no descendants beyond the two sons are 
mentioned, 
HIBERNICUS. 


if STUFF OF DREAMS (clxxiii. 406, 
464).—A few days after writing my last 
note on this, I dreamt of the reddest bow] of 
heaped up strawberries I ever saw; also of a 
yellow rose, and of blue rock plants in several 
shades. 
HIBERNICUS. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED (clxxiii, 389, 428, 464).— 
Sulloniacw, which occurs, correctly rendered 
or otherwise, in the fourteenth century 
‘Antonine Itinerary’ as a station on the 
route from the Northern Wall in Dumfries- 
shire to Richborough, has been identified with 


Brockley Hill above Elstree on Watling 
Street. McClure, ‘ British Place-names,’ is 


inclined to see in the name a British personal 
name Sullon, with an attributive suffix denot- 
ing possession or residence. He adds that 
Brockley Hill is called in Birch’s ‘ Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ iii, 605, ‘‘ the old Tun- 
steall’’?; which would signify the site of a 
former settlement or farmstead. 

“ Brockley,’’ if ‘‘ brook lea,’’ would belong 
to the area at the Southern foot of the hill 
where the head-waters of the Silk rise. Unless 
“Silk”? was confined to the lower part of the 
stream, might not the tenth century Sulh 
have been originally an O.E. assimilation of 
a Celtic word, found in Sulloniace, to a more 
familiar form? In that event, of course, it 
would not be referable to sulh, a plough, or its 
presumed derivative meanings. Professor 
Ekwall, it should be remarked, treats the 
subject cautiously both in his ‘ Place-Names’ 
and his ‘River Names’: ‘Silk is presum- 
ably identical with sulh, which is held to be 
0.E. ‘plough’ ”’; “ it has been suggested ”’ ; 
and “it seems to be the source of ‘ Silk 
Stream.’’’ He does not, however, refer to 


nee, nor does McClure mention the 
UK, 








, 


‘* Honeypot Lane ”’ is also the name of a 
place near Thorpe-le-Soken in Essex, and 
there is a ‘‘ Honey Lane’’ between Waltham 
Abbey and Epping Forest. Both are in 
Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer.’ 

W. W. GI. 


ABSON FAMILY (clxxiii. 460).—I can 
confirm the statement that this name does 
not occur in English directories. The name 
Babb is found (infrequently) mainly in 
Wessex and the West Midlands, 
A. J. Eh. 


As this name probably derives from Bab’s 
son, Barbara’s son, and the lady arrived with- 
out her husband, a parental line may be dif- 
ficult to discover. 


R. S. B. 


‘““(\ENTLE ” AND ‘‘ SIMPLE”? (clxxiii. 

460).—It seems that it was not until the 
reign of Edward II, that the common people 
presumed to use surnames. From the Nor- 
man Conquest, the use of surnames by the 
better sort was general, and I think it was 
Camden who said that it was ‘‘ a disgrace for 
a gentleman to have but one single name, as 
the meaner sort had.”’ 

Such obviously ‘‘ simple’’ men as the fol- 
lowing seem to have been given names pecu- 
liar to each and merely identificatory: Adam 
Blunder, Simon Paunche, Richard Drunken, 
Tom Noght, and so-and-so Whirle the carter. 
These were men of the hundred or more whose 
daily toil was directed by John le Lambhird, 
Magister Bercariae of Bolton Priory. 


FRreppric CONNETT WHITE. 


Much learning on the meaning of gentil- 
homme, both in England and France, will be 
found in Sir G. Sitwell’s paper on ‘ The Eng- 


lish Gentleman’ in the Ancestor, vol. i. 
(1902). 
R. S. B. 
ILLIAM HERBERT OF MAN- 


CHESTER (clxxiii. 461). — He was 
son of Henry, 1st Earl of Carnarvon. There 
are biographical notices in the ‘ D.N.B.’ of 
himself, his brother, Hon. Algernon Her- 
bert, and of his son, Henry Herbert (‘‘ Frank 
Forester ’’). He was my great-grandfather, 
and I have several portraits of him. If 
H. F. R. requires further information, I 
can probably supply it. 

P. D. Munpy. 


Ickleton, Cambs. 
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IHANDOS ( goed ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS TO WHITE’S ‘SELBORNE’ 
(clxxiii. 443). — We ae that you have 
an enquiry at the reference from a corres- 
pondent, M. U. H. R., as to the name of the 
artist of the illustrations included in the 
Chandos Classics ‘edition of White’s ‘ Sel- 
borne.’ 

The frontispiece was reproduced, but not 
quite in its entirety, from an illustration by 
J. H. Dell in a work entitled ‘ Nature Pic- 
tures,’ consisting ‘of a collection of thirty 
original reproductions from drawings by that 
artist, and published at 15s. 

The other illustrations in the book were by 
various artists, including J. Wolf, Birket 
Foster, and others. None of them was speci- 
ally drawn for this work, but at the time 
when this edition of White’s ‘ Selborne’ was 
published, we believe most publishers of popu- 
lar editions relied very largely upon gather- 
ing their illustrations from various sources. 


FREDERICK WaRNE & CO., LTp. 


The edition referred to was edited by 
G. Christopher Davies and was published by 
Messrs, Warne (N:D.) in 1879, at 3s, 6d. 
The illustrations would appear to be by sev- 
eral different artists: those signed ‘‘ H.S.” 
are by Henry Stannard, author and illustra- 


tor of ‘ Out-door Common Birds’; published 
(N.p. circa 1873) by Messrs. Warne. 
Hucu S. GLaDsTone. 
OOD” IN NAME ROBIN HOOD 


(clxxiii. 318, 412, 448).—At the moment 
when I penned the second reference, I was 
unaware of ‘‘the following copy from the 
monumental stone of Robin Hood . found 
amongst the _ of the learned Dr. Gale, 
Dean of York ’’: 

Hear weiioesid dis lait] stean 
laiz robert earl of Huntingtun 
nae arcir ver az hie sa geud 

an pip] kauld im robin heud 
sick utlaws az hi an iz men 


vil england nivr si agen 
Obeit 24 kal Dekembris 1247. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OOKS ON “SCIENTIFIC MAGIC” 
WANTED (clxxiii. 390, 429, 466).— 
the list at p. 466 of your issue of Dec. 25, 

1937, may be added :— 
(1) ‘ Science Amusante,’ by Tom Tit. Paris 
Librairie Larousse, 1890. 
(2) The Second Series of the same. 
publishers: 1892, 


Same 








(3) Ditto, ditto, 3rd Series, 1906. All in 


French ; fully illustrated and excellent. 
A. 8. E, AckERMANN. 


LK-LORE THE PLANE-TREB 
(clxxiii, 408, 447).—Xerxes’ strange 
affection for a plane-tree is mentioned by 
Herodotus; vii. 31 and cf. 27. 
G. G. L. 


ORAH CREINA ’ (clxxiii. 391).—This is a 

well-known [rish air, to which Moore ut 
the words: “ Lesbia hath a gleaming eye,” but 
for all that and more she did not equal Nora 
Creina. 


Hisernicvs, 


462). —The fol- 
are the lines asked for, p. 7 in the 
edition of ‘Ionica’ published by George Allen 
in 1891. William Johnson (1823-1892) took the 
name of Cory in 1872. ‘Ionica’ first appeared 
in 1858 


- They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you 
were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and 

bitter tears to shed. 

I wept, as I remembered, 


hgh RAM WANTED (elxxiii. 


lowing | 


how often you 
and 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him 
down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old 
Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest, 

Still are ay pleasant voices, thy nightingales 
awa 

For Death, ‘he taketh all away, but them 
he cannot take.” 


The Greek original by Callimachus is in Dio. 
genes Laertius [X. i. 12, and in the Palatine 
Anthology, vii. 80. The Heraclitus is, of course, 
not the Ionic philosopher. He is an elegiac 
poet of Halicarnassus, a contemporary and 
friend of Callimachus. 

Cory’s lines are an effective piece of English, 
but it is only fair to state that as a translation 
they lie open to criticism, however much they 
have been admired. Unfortunately I am unable 
to quote the judgment of Walter ‘Headlam and 
J. P, Postgate on the lines in this respect. It 
should be remembered that the English lines 
were simply headed “ Heraclitus.” 

Cory’s brother assumed his mother’s name 
of Furse, and became Archdeacon and Canon 
of Westminster. He was the father of the 
painter, Charles Wellington Furse (1868-1904). 


Epwarp Bewnsy. 
St. Albans. 


= POOR THING BUT MINE OWN” 


(clxxiii, 443).—See Whistler’s ‘ Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies,’ 1890 edition p. 16. 
Whistler retorts to Oscar Wilde “A poo 


thing, Oscar!—but, for once, I suppose your 


own. 
A. J. 
Wigan. 
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The Library. 


Early English Recipes. Selected, and furn- 
ished with wood engravings, by Margaret 
Webb. (Cambridge University Press. 
2s, 6d.) 


(THESE recipes come from Harl. MS. 279, 
which belongs to the earlier half of the 
fifteenth century. Sir Stephen Gaselee in his 
genial introduction ‘‘ conceives that some of 
them will prove very delicious ’’; expects, it 
would seem, that some housewife will 
found to try one or two out. We should hope 
so too, though there are certain points about 
them rather obscure. What, for pecs age is 
the ‘‘ Jus of Percely’’ with which the 
‘““Cokyntrice ’’ is to be ‘‘ poudered withowte.”’ 
If a parsley sauce, the ingredients are not 
given. Gyngere and Galyngale ‘‘ tempered 
uppe’’ with Ale would certainly make an 
interesting accompaniment to Goose. The 
‘‘smale byrdys’’ which, after being fried 
“ryt wyl,’’ are to be served mixed up with 
chopped onion, cinnamon, wine, cloves, mace, 
pepper, white sugar, powdered ginger, salt 
and saffron must have made a tasty dish; 
their kind is not specified; it should be a 
strongly flavoured little bird to dominate all 
those additions. The dish called ‘ Sore Sen- 
gle’ is a stew of eels with spices ; Pokerounce 
a spread of clarified and spiced honey—which 
you must ‘‘ plante with Pynes ’’—upon “ big 
slices’? of ‘‘ Whyte Brede”’ toasted; 
“Yrchouns,’’ a most tempting preparation 
of minced pork, so named from its hedgehog- 
like appearance when stuck all over with 
almonds. There is frequent talk of ‘‘ cofyns,”’ 
which means pie-crust. The fifteenth century 
cook seems to have made more use than we 
do of leaves and petals. Thus a “gret 
porcyoun’’ of hazel-leaves ground “in a 
morter as smal as thou may ”’ forms the basis 
of ‘‘ Noteye,’’ and there is a sweetmeat called 
“Flowrys of Hawthorn,’’ consisting of these 
flowers, boiled, pressed and brayed, ‘‘ tem- 
pered up’’ with almond milk or good cow’s 
milk, wheat or rice flour being then added, 
and afterwards sugar or honey. Almond milk 
18 a very common ingredient which makes one 
suspect that these recipes were intended for 
the rich; unless we are mistaken in supposing 
that it was particularly costly. A short 
Neclpe—one which sounds pretty good—may 
serve as a sample : 





A Baxe Mere Ryauue 


Take and make litel cofyns, and take Chyk- 
onys boylid; or Porke boylid and smale 





y-hachyd; or of hem bpern 3 take Cloves, Maces, 
Quybibes, and hakke with-alle, and mingle yt 
with crumbled Marow and, lay on Sugre y-now; 
than ley it on the cofynné, and in the myddel 
lay a gobbet of marow, and Sugre round a-boute 
y-now, and lat bake; and this is for soperys. 

It will be noticed that here, as throughout, 
no quantities are specified. We confess we do 
not know what ‘‘ Quybibes ”’ are. 


BooKSELLER’S. @aTALOGUE, 

THE Miscellaneous Catalogue (No. 620) 
which we received from Messrs, Francis 
Epwarps, Lrp., the other day, has an item 
from the Clumber Library which will tempt 
lovers of Burns: no less than a folio page 
on which are four scraps of verse in the hana 
of the poet. Two of these would seem to be 
unpublished ; of the others, one is a stanza 
of ‘ Killiecrankie,’ the other a stanza of ‘ The 
Silver Tassie,’ of which the second quatrain 
is new—as thus: 

Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie : 
Tho’ far ayont yon southern sun 
Among the Indies I should wander; 

Still thou art mine and I am thine, 

Oh, was my heart that we should sunder. 

The price for this is £225. There are some 
pleasant autograph letters, e.g., Fanny Bur- 
ney to Mrs. Francis about Warren Hastings 
(1786: £4); Lamb to Manning, troubled 
about Mary’s condition—too ill to see him 
(‘I am glad I am going away from busi- 
ness for a little while . , . I shall be very 
much alone where I am going, which alway 
revives ’’)—unsigned and undated (£20), and, 
best of all, Evelyn to Pepys, from Wotton in 
May, 1694 (£65). A list of about a hundred 
inexpensive autograph letters, at prices rang- 
ing from 6s. to £2, is worth looking through. 
Under ‘ Botany and Gardens’ we noticed 
Dodoens’ ‘ Historie des Plantes ’—the first 
edition in French, offered for £35 (1557) ; the 
original edition complete of the ‘ Hortus 
Floridus ’ of Crispin Pass (Arnheim, 1614: 
£36), and Redouté’s ‘ Les Liliacées’ (1805: 
£150). Under ‘ Colour Plate Books’ perhaps 
the most tempting is the Surtees, the first 
edition of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities,’ 
with Alken’s illustrations (1843: £140). 
Under ‘ Reference Works’ occur two impres- 
sive items: the Calendar of State Papers 
from 1856 to 1933 (many now out of print) in 
283 volumes (£480) and the Rolls Series of 
Chronicles and Memorials of , . . the Middle 
Ages, 243 of the 264 volumes (1858-1911: 
£235). 
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THE SAFE, SENSIBLE WAY. 


to treat colds 


a 


TRADE MARK 


INHALAN 


Why suffer the discomfort of a cold for a minute longer than necessary? Vos ex clears the head— 
relieves stuffiness and eases the breathing. iy inhaling Vapex from your hand kerchief, you reach 
every congested part of the nose and throat, dentroyieg the germs and thus removing the infection. 
Deep inhaling with Vapex is the logical way to attack a cold—a method that is safe and sure. 
and which does not contain harmful drugs. 


Cold ~— ate everywhere VAPEX KILLS GERMS || 


wherever people gather. You can feel Vapex doing you good—feel your . f 
In train and ’bus, in discomfort slipping away from you, 
theatre or cinema, 21 years Vapex has been clearing colds. 
millions of germs are over the world many thousands of 
breathed into — and use Vapex at the first sign of a cold. 


if you are run down, colds. 
worried or under- 
nourished, you will catch colds. 
Use Vapex as a preventative—a drop on 
your handkerchief for day-long protection. 


Off to School with Vapex 
Classrooms are notorious 
for spreading colds. A 


little Vapex on the DOES NOT 


handkerchief .. . with 


instructions to ee Cc re) N TA | N 
it siona ee 

car ies eae spiitewn ANY 

free from colds. DANGERO US 

DRUGS 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF “i 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGH 


It is a sensible precaution to have Vai 

handy in the house. Put a bottle 
reserve—to-day—and be ready for pro 
action. In its earliest stages a co 

easiest to dispel. 


Of all Chemists 2/- & 3). 


Txomas Kerroor & Co., 


iJ 
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14, Burleigh Street, London, W.0.2. 





from — the air. Then, thousands more use it regularly to prea 























